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FOREWORD 



This study was made by Dr. John Seaberg and Dr. Horacio Uhtorri. 
John Seaberg served as a principal of the Center, 
thool for several years, then took his Doctorate m Educatioml A<tam- 
stration from the University of New Mexico 

Director on the Community Action Project for Barelas, m Bernalil 

UUlSr^^^^ member of the faculty of the Educational 
ration Department, College of Education, at the University of New 
Vlexico. He has a wealth of experience and training in the area of soci- 
ological problems. He is particularly interested in the delicate balance 

where staff relationships are concerned. 

This study should be of tremendous interest to school boards, school 
administrators, and teacher groups as they analyze their own positions 
in the complex spectrum of the educational establishment. 



Tom Wiley 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The intensified demand by organized teachers to participate in the 
formulation of policies that affect them, to bargain or negotiate collec- 
tively concerning salaries and other conditions of employment, are 
among the most salient problems confronting the educational enter- 
prise. The present militancy and collective activity of teacher organiza- 
tions can be viewed as a revolt against the traditional bureaucratic pat- 
tern of school organization. One means of dealing with authority and 
unilateral control is through bargaining and its institutionalized form- 
collective negotiations.^ 

The diffuseness of militant teacher organization goals and the collec- 
tive actions which they have chosen to achieve these goals represent tac- 
tical advantages for teacher organizations in their confrontation with 
the traditional authority structure of the school. Local boards of educa- 
tion and administrators appear confused concerning what teachers 
really want and seem even more confused by the power play which the 
militant teacher organizations have initiated.^ 

Historical Factors Affecting 
T eacher Militancy 

In order to help discern the present conflict, a sequence in the develop- 
ment of educational administration and the establishment of cohesive teacher 
groups is presented. 

Historical Development of 
Educational Administration 

Job analysis espoused by Taylor in the early 1900’s was the first approach 
to administration. A human relations era, 1930 to approximately 1950, fol- 
lowed and currently administration is in the behavioral science period advo- 
cated initilaly by Bernard and Simon. 

One of Ae first to apply Taylor’s scientific management principles to 
school administration was Frank Spaulding. His conception of scientific man- 
agement amounted to an analysis of the budget and his scientific determina- 
tion ot educational value turned out to be determination of dollar value. 
Spaulding’s decisions on what should be taught were not on educational but 
on financial grounds. Bobbitt went beyond merely suggesting that the busi- 
ness and industrial world enter the schools and set up standards; he made it 
their civic duty. Cubberly helped to ensure that the thousands of students 
who used his texts would be exposed, at least indirectly, to the pressure to 
adopt “scientific efficiency” procedures in education. Strayer, during his years 
of association with the graduate program in educational administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia, directed the program toward the technical, fi- 
nancial, and mechanical problems of education.^ 

According to Calahan, schoolmen were responding to criticism and the 
critics during this period. The critics wanted to reduce, or at least prevent an 
increase in school taxes and they wanted to be assured that their schools were 
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being operated efficiently, i.e. that they were getting maximum return for 
their expenditure. Administrators either studied the advice of the “experts” 
and applied efficiency procedures themselves or if the situation was critical 
they called in the efficiency expert to help them save their jobs.^ 

Teacher participation in decision-making and policy development has re- 
sulted traditionally from the board of education’s voluntary cooperation 
with the teachers involved. However, since boards of education have had the 
legal right to control their relationships with teachers it cannot be said that 
these relationships were completely bilateral. The conventional wisdom of 
educational administration rests on a rigid system of superordination and 
subordination. Thompson points out that under the monistic conception “it 
is assumed that the superior, at any point in the hierarchy, h able to tell his 
subordinates what to do, and to guide them in doing it. That is, it is assumed 
that he is more capable in all of his unit’s activities than any of his subordin- 
ate specialists who perform them.”® This organizational stereotype and the 
supporting ideology form the basis of much of today’s practice in school ad- 
ministration. 

The NEA and AFT 

To combat the theories of scientific management, teachers have formed 
two national educational organizations— the National Education Association 
and the American Federation of Teachers. 

Objectives of the National Education Association, according to their hand- 
book are: 

The NEA is an independent, voluntary, nongovernmental organization 
available to all professional teachers. It believes that all educators, regard- 
less of position, rank, or authority, are workers in a common cause. It co- 
operates with all groups in American life who seek to improve education. 

It works for better schools, and to further that end, for the improvement 
of the professional status of teachers. Under such policies, the National 
Education Association has become the largest professional organization in 
the world and the only overall professional association for teachers in the 
United States.® 

The stated objectives of the American Federation of Teachers, affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, are as follows: 

1. To bring associations of teachers into relations of mutual assistance and 
cooperation. 

2. To obtain for them all the rights to which they are entitled. 

3. To raise the standards of the teaching profession by securing the condi- 
tions essential to the best professional service. 

4. To promote such a democratization of the schools as will enable them 
better to equip their pupils to take their places in the industrial, social, and 
political life of the community. 

5. To promote the welfare of the childhood of the nation by providing 
progressively better educational opportimity for all.'^ 

The AFT and NEA possess varying philosophic orientations concerning 
whether administrative personnel should be included in or excluded from 
the local teacher negotiating unit. The AFT accepts as given the existence of 
significant conflict in the schools and declares the need of teachers for power 
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to wield in that conflict. Exclusion of administrative personnel from class- 
room teacher organizations and the bargaining units is preferred. This posi- 
tion is based on what may be termed the private industry or conflict-of-inter- 
est model of supervisor-supervised relationships. The NEA is not certain 
about the inevitable conflict in the schools and is instinctively wary of col- 
lective bargaining as a suitable method of structuring the administration- 
teachers relationship within a school system. The AFT displays strong anti- 
pathy to programs in professional ethics due largely to AFT identification of 
such programs with the association. Similarly, the NEA has been hostile to 
“labor tactics,” even where such tactics are clearly appropriate in an educa- 
tional situation.® 

It should be noted that collective bargaining versus professional negotia- 
tions is not a real issue. Negotiation is considered to be a practicular form or 
part of the more basic bargaining process. Before negotiating, one must be 
in a position to bargain.® 

Conflict in the Educational Enterprise 

Conflict may be said to be endemic to organizations in pursuit of goals. It 
is a function of the limitations of individuals and groups to agree on goals, 
to communicate, to change, and to behave rationally.^® 

Theory and Practice in School 
Administration as Conflict Factors 

During the behavioral science era school administrators have become in- 
creasingly aware of the role of theory and have come to recognize the con- 
tributions that social scientists can make to the understanding of educational 
administration. Evidence of this trend is discernable by noting the establish- 
ment, in 1947, of the National Council for Professors of Educational Admin- 
istration, the Cooperative Program in Education, begun in 1950, and the 
University Council for Educational Administration which was established in 
1956. 

The behavioral science analysis to educational administration views the 
specific function of administration as developing and regulating the decision- 
making process in the most effective manner possible.^^ In practically any 
discussion of the process of decision-making, steps similar to the following 
are presented and described: 

1. Recognize, define, and limit the problem. 

2. Analyze and evaluate the problem. 

3. Establish criteria or standards by which a solution will be evalu- 
ated or judged as acceptable and adequate to the need. 

4. Collect data. 

5. Formulate and select the preferred solution or solutions. 

6. Put into effect the preferred solution. 

a. Program the solution. 

b. Control the activities in the program. 

c. Evaluate the results of the process.^® 

The preparation for making a particular decision begins in the past of the 
decision-maker, before the first formal step in the process. In the first step 
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the problem becomes known, and the decision-maker goes through a process 
of defining and limiting the problem. He attempts to state the problem in 
terms of either his goals or the goals of the enterprise, ^d he also attempts 
to state the problem in such a way that he can grasp its significance.^® 

With regard to goal attainment in schools, the classiral philosophy is the 
participation of the professional staff and board in policy development, the 
enactment of policv by the board, and execution of policy by the board s 
executive and professional staff. Conventionally it has been the prerogative 
of the board to make final decisions in the event of impasse. , u • 

In theory, educational administration has advanced to the behavioral 
science stage. In practice, however, many school districts continue to operate 
under the principles of Taylor’s scientific management and the conventional 
wisdom of school administration. 

Increased Teacher Preparation and 
Expertise as a Conflict Factor 

Today’s teachers bring to their work increased levels of preparation and 
expertise. They express concern about the wisdom of administrators in the 
exercise of administrative authority. Teachers, in general, express Aeir 
restiveness about the competence of administrators to exercise supervisory 
authority. Their aspirations on this score center on restricting the rights of 
and opportunities for administrators to evaluate teaching performance and 
to make decisions on teacher assignments which are related to qualitative 
assessment. These aspirations are typically complemented by searching be- 
havior designed to expand the base of collegial participation in decisions on 
educational policies and procedures. Teachers also share aspirations for 
relief from non-instructional chores, ranging from yard and lunch duty to 
clerical work, and for establishing equitable bases to determine load and 

assignments.!"* p r • i 

As consideration for their advanced levels of professional preparation, 
teachers want greater rewards for their services. They want the higher social 
status and prestige which come with higher salary. They wish to protect 
their group from outside attack, to which the educational establishment has 
been submitted, and they desire to protect their rights to seek the most 
favorable conditions of work. 

Increased Militancy of Teacher Organizations 

Organized teacher groups are displaying increased dissatisfaction with the 
traditional cooperative decision-making techniques employed by adminis- 
trators and school boards. They are forcefully requesting or even demanding 
the right to pl^y ^ stronger role in organizational decisions and the formu- 
lation of local educational policy. 

Currently, teacher organizations seek to establish participation in organ- 
izational decision-making as a right, supported in law, as distinct from a 
permissive opportunity extended by school boards and administrators. Even 
more significant is that teacher organizations seek to establish provision for 
third-party involvement when their elected representatives and the legally 
constituted officials of the organization reach an impasse. This drive, upon 
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the part of militant teacher organizations, goes beyond the boundaries of 
education as a professional endeavor. It contains employment conditions 
which are not unique to education. 

In attempting to analyze current teacher militancy, Wildman contends 
that one can view the phenomenon as an historical accident or the result of a 
conjunction of a number of factors which are at one and the same time 
both cause and effect. He suggests that pressures developing as a result of the 
problems of the large city system— more of the hard-to-teach, insufficient tax 
funds for facilities and salaries— are examples. Also, the big city teacher is 
closely surrounded by highly organized and powerful groups in the midst of 
which he may feel relatively powerless unless he, too, is organized. A primary 
effect of the organization and bargaining in New York, and similar develop- 
ments in other large cities was to pose the AFT as a threat to that hitherto 
dormant giant, the NEA and its state affiliates. The NEA, a relatively wealthy 
organization, is now providing guidance and leadership to smaller but highly 
organized and effective state organizations in making available and pro- 
moting a program of power consolidation, negotiation, and shared control 
at the local level. The NEA response to the union challenge appears to have 
become an independent causal factor of great potential significance which 
will stimulate further collective action among public school teachers.^® 

Threat of Teacher Militancy to School 
Board and Superintendent 

School boards and administrators view the growing militancy of teacher 
organizations as a threat to their authority. Much of the writing on board- 
superintendent relationships suggests that the differentiation of function 
between the board and superintendent is a very simple one: the board to 
formulate policy, the superintendent to administr it. This formulation has 
a certain gross usefulness, but upon examination it becomes apparent that 
most superintendents influence policy and that most boards take some hand 
in administration.^® Houle has suggested that the board and the superin- 
tendent are partners in the management of the enterprise, each with distinc- 
tive contributions to make.^'^ 

The concepts and procedures of collective negotiation have, as their under- 
lying purpose, an accommodation of group conflict within an organization. 
In the school context, the formalized conflict has led to collective negotia- 
tions— administration versus teachers. 

Generally, miliant teacher organizations prefer to negotiate directly with 
boards of education, to by-pass the administrative hierarchy. The reason is 
simple enough. Represenatives of teacher organizations desire to negotiate 
with representative of boards who possess the authority to make agreements. 
The determination of teachers to reach the board directly may, in turn, drive 
the administrative hierarchy into a more clearly defined “managerial” and 
executive arrangement. Teachers’ unions seem to care little about such a 
consequence. Professional associations, on the other hand, reveal greater 
ambivalence on this score. 

The important consideration is not that unifr teral control will be dimin- 
ished with collective negotiations, but is rather who, at what level of authority 
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within the organization, will have the crucial function of mana^ng and 
adapting the organization to the new relationships which collective nego- 
tiating brings.^® _ r u • 

Several conclusions can be discerned from the literature. One of them is 
that with the advent of collective negotiation the role of the chief admin- 
istrator may become truly that of a “middle man,” interpreting the teachers 
to the board and the board to the teachers, providing information, council, 
and mediating services to both during the negotiating process. Another is 
that school boards and superintendents view this suggested role as a con- 
cession to militant teacher groups. Also, the board and superintendent seem 
further threatened by permitting representatives of a local teacher organiza- 
tion to negotiate directly with the board. By such a concession, the traditional 
partnership of the educational enterprise relinguishes unilateral control over 
policy formulation and organizational decision-making. 

The Problem 

The expansion of militant practices by organized teacher groups is one of 
the most salient issues confronting the educational enterprise. Local boards 
of education and administrators seem confused regarding what teachers 
really want and the methods employed by teacher orpnizations to obtain a 
greater voice in policy formulation and decision-making. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the nature of the conflict, 
within the educational enterprise, beween administtation and teacher 
organizations in policy formulation and decision-making in New Mexico. 

More specifically, this investigation sought answers to the following 

questions: , . . . , u 

1. Is there a difference between the school administration and teachers 

concerning the areas of importance in policy formulation and decision- 
making? . . j u 

2. Is there a difference between the school administration and teachers 

concerning the areas in which teachers should be involved in policy formula- 
tion and decision-making? ... j u 

3. Is there a difference between the school administration and teachers 
concerning the methods teachers should employ to obtain their goals? 

Delimitation of the Study 

This study was limited to analyzing the nature of the school administta- 
tion-teacher organizations conflict in New Mexico school districts having 
both NEA and AFT affiliates. It was further limited to selected areas of 
policy formulation. By investigating New Mexico only, comparable samples 
were obtained and such variables as labor unions in large cities, local monies 
available for education, superintendent and teacher certification, and degree 
of cohesiveness of teachers’ organizations were relatively constant. 

Importance of the Study 

Although teacher militancy has not reached the proportions in New 
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Mexico that are observable in some states, it is developing and will probably 
accelerate. Hopefully, this study will help to improve communication 
between school administration and organized teacher groups concerning 
what is negotiable, the degree of importance of negotiable items, and satis- 
factory negotiation procedures. Much of the writing on the subject has been 
speculative and this study presents empirical evidence regarding these areas. 

Definition of Terms 

1. Local school administration— \ocdi\ school administration is interpreted 
to mean the upper echelon of the local school administration (superinten- 
dent, assistant superintendents and business manager) and elected school 
board members of a school district. 

2. Decision-making procew— decision-making process is interpreted as 
meaning not only the decision but also the acts necessary to put the decision 
into operation and so actually afEect the course of action of an enterprise. 

3. Collective negotiations— coWtctivt negotiations is interpreted as mean- 
ing a process whereby a representative or representatives of the employees 
and their employer jointly determine their conditions of employment. Col- 
lective negotiations will mean “collective negotiations in education” unless a 
different meaning is obvious from the context. 

1. Robert E. Ohm, “Collective Negotiations: Implications for Research,” Collective 
Negotiations and Educational Administration. Edited by Roy B. Allen and John Schmid 
(Fayetteville: University of Arkansas, 1S67), p. 112. 

2. Norman J. Boyan, “The Emergent Role of the Teacher and the Authority Struc- 
ture of the School,” Collective Negotiations and Educational Administration. Edited by 
Roy B. Allen and John Schmid (Fayetteville: University of Arkansas, 1967), p. 10. 

3. Raymond E. Callahan, Education and the Cult of Efficiency (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 73-188. 

4. Ibid., p. 94. 

5. Victor A. Thompson, Modem Organization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1963), 
p. 75. 

6. National Education Association, NEA Handbook (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1966), p. 15. 

7. Constitution of the American Federation of Teachers (Chicago: Amercian Federa- 
tion of Teachers, October, 1967), p. 3. 

8. Myron Liberman and Michael H. Moskow, Collective Negotiations for Teachers 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1966), p. 402. 

9. Ohm, op. cit., p. 109. 

10. Ibid., p. 99. 

11. Daniel E. Griffiths, Administrative Theory (Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1959), 
p. 73. 

12. Ibid., p. 94. 

13. Daniel E. Griffiths, “Administrative as Decision-Making,” Administrative Theory 
in Education. Andrew W. Halpin (ed.) (Chicago: The Midwest Administration Center, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1958), p. 129. 

14. Boyan, op. cit., p. 9. 

15. Wesley A. Wildman, “Implications of Teacher Bargaining for School Administra- 
tion,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XLVI, No. 4 (Dec., 1964), p. 154. 

16. Roald F. Campbell, Luvem L. Cunningham, and Rodercik F. McPhee, The Organi- 
zation and Control of American Schools (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Boo^, Inc., 1965), 
p. 209. 

17. Cyril O. Houle, “The Functions of Governing Boards in the Administration of 
Large Enterprises,” Excellence in Administration: The Dynamics of Leadership (Stanford, 
Calif.: School of Education, Stanford University, 1962), Chapter iii. 

18. Wildman, op. cit., p. 155. 
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II. PROCEDURES 

A critical review of related literature revealed much of the inform^ion 
available concerning teacher militancy to be conjecture— little has een 
done in gathering empirical evidence to support stated opinions. Even more 
evident was the lack of information to help solve one of the most outstandmg 
issues confronting the local educational enterprise-what is negotiable 
between teachers and their employers? 

Sample 

It was assumed that greater conflict existed in New Mexico s^ool distritcs 
having both NEA and AFT affiliates. Therefore, the American Federation ot 
Teachers Organization was used as the reference group for this invesugauon. 
The total number of AFT affiliates consisted of locals in six public school 
districts. Since these districts also had NEA affiliates, it was decided that 
these districts would represent the total study sample. In selecting a teacher 
organizations sample, the decision was to use local NEA and AFT atoliate 
officers and ex-officers in each of the sample districts. It was assumed that 
these individuals had internalized the values of tlieir organizations and 
would respond accordingly. In the same districts, the upper echelon ot the 
local school administratoin (superintendent, assistant superintendent, and 
business manager) plus members of the local board of education were 
selected as the administrative sample. 



Data Collection 

To collect data which would answer the study’s questions, a Aree part 
questionnaire composed of Likert-type scales was developed Part One, 
Composed of 44 items, used a four point scale ranging from little or no im- 
portance to very important to determine the subject s concept of the im- 
portance of the areas of school district policy formulation. Part Two, com- 
posed of the same 44 items, utilized a four point scale horn never to 
always to determine the respondent’s concept of the degree to which teachers 
should be involved in decision-making. In Part Three the methods teachers 
should employ to obtain the goal of being involved in that particular 
decision were investigated. The choices were: (1) None, 
Teacher-Administrator Contacts, (3) Professional Negotiations Only, (4) Col- 
lective Bargaining Only, (5) Sanctions When Professional Negotiations Have 
Failed, and (6) Strikes When Collective Bargaining Has Failed. 



Ill ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

OF THE DATA 

The purpose of this section is to present a statistical analysis of the data 
obtained from the questionnaire. 

Analysis of the Data 

Computations were made from a 62 per cent questionnaire return. Re- 
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turns by group were as follows: Administration, 21 of 43—49 per cent; NEA 
affiliate officers, 36 of 57—63 per cent; and AFT affiliate officers, 33 of 45— 
73 per cent. The three sets of supporting data analysis tables and the ques- 
tionnaire developed for data collection are on file with the library at the 
University of New Mexico.^ 

For Part One items having an F ratio indicating a significant difference 
among the three groups. Table 1 presents an analysis showing between which 
groups a significant difference occurred. Table 2 presents the same analysis 
for Part Two of the questionnaire and also gives the three group coefficient 
of concordance factors for the same items of Part Three. Table 3 presents F 
ratios comparing each group’s Part One responses with their responses for 
the same item of Part Two of the questionnaire.^ 

Analysis of Individual Items— Part One 
of the Questionnaire 

The following section presents an interpretation of the data as obtained 
from Table 1. Only those items differing significantly at the .01 or .05 
levels of confidence are reported in this discussion. 

Item One 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine teacher work load? 

In this item both NEA and AFT affiliate officers believed that it was neces- 
sary to have policies to determine teachers work load. The Administration 
group did not think it was necessary to have a written policy on this issue. 

Item Five 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine the school calendar? 

Both groups of teachers believed it was more important to have policies to 
determine the school calendar than did Administration. 

Item Twelve 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine in-service procedures? 

Significant differences were noted between Administration and both affili- 
ation officer groups. The means show that teachers believed it was more im- 
portant to have policies to determine in-service procedures than did Admin- 
istration. 

Item Thirteen 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to select instructional materials? 

Significant differences were noted between Administration and NEA affili- 
ate officers at the .01 level and between Administration and AFT affiliate of- 
ficers at the .05 level. According to their responses, teachers believed this pol- 
icy to be more important than did Administration. 
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Item Fourteen 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to evaluate existing buildings and facilities 
provided for instructional programs? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and both affiliate officer groups at the .01 level. The means show 
that teachers believed it was more important to have policies regarding Item 
Fourteen than did Administration. 

Item Seventeen 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine participation in public relation 
activities? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .05 level and between Adminis- 
tration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Teachers believed this pol- 
icy to be more important than did Administration. 

Item Twenty-Four 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to plan the budget? 

A significant difference was noted between Administration and AFT affili- 
ate officers at the .01 level. No significant differences were noted between 
NEA affiliates and Administration. AFT affiliate officers believed this policy 
to be more important than did NEA affiliate officers and Administration. 

Item Twenty-Six, 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine the size of the administrative 
staff? 

Significant differences were noted between AFT and NEA affiliate officers 
and between AFT affiliate officers and Administration at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. AFT affiliate officers believed this policy to be more important than 
did NEA affiliate officers and Administration. 

Item Twenty-Seven 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written, policies to determine extra duties for teachers? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers, between NEA and AFT affiliate offi- 
cers, and between AFT officers and and Administration at the .01 level. Al* 
though NEA affiliate officers believed this policy to be more important than 
did Administration, AFT affiliate officers believed it to be of greater impor- 
tance than either of the other two groups. 

Item Twenty-Nine 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine compensation for extra duties? 
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Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between AFT 
affiliate officers and Administration. AFT affiliate officers considered this pol- 
icy to be of greater importance than did Administration. 

Item Thirty-Seven 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine the kind and size of summer 
program? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Officers of the AFT af- 
filiates considered this policy to be of greater importance than did NEA affili- 
ate officers and Administration. 

Item Forty-One 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine lengdi, content and number of 
instructional staff meetings? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and both affiliate officer groups at the .01 level. The means show 
that teachers considered this policy to be of greater importance than did Ad- 
ministration. 

Item Forty-Three 

With regard to school district decision-making, how important is it to 
have specific, written policies to determine the auxliary services offered by 
the school? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers. Officers of AFT affiliates considered 
this policy to be of greater importance than did Administration. 

Compilation for Part One of the Questionnaire 

Thirteen (13) items indicated a significant difference among the three 
groups. 

Thirty-one (31) items indicated no significant difference among the three 
groups. 

Analysis of Individual Items— Part Two 
and Three of the Questionnaire 

This section presents an interpretation of the data as obtained from Table 
2. The data include (1) the degree to which teachers should be involved in 
the decision-making process regarding certain issues and (2) the method that 
teachers should use to obtain this end. Only the items showing significant dif- 
ferences at the .01 and .05 levels of significance are treated in this discussion. 

Item One 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, 
to what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives 
be involved in determining teacher work load? 

Significant differences were noted between Administration and NEA affili- 
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ate officers at the .05 level, between NEA and AFT affiliate officers at the .0 
level and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers at the .0 eve . 
Although NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should be involved in tins 
decision to a greater extent than did the Adminispation, AFT affiliate officers 
preferred greater teacher participation than did either of the other two 
groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings indicated relatively high agreement among the three ^oups 
regarding the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to e in 

volved in this decision. 

Item Two 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives e 
involved in determining qualifications for applicants for instructional sta 
positions? 

Significant differences were noted between NEA affiliate J 

affiliate officers at the .01 level and between Administration and AFT affiliate 
officers at the same level. Administration and NEA affiliate officers were in 
agreement that teachers should be involved minimally in these decisions 
whereas AFT affiliate officers desired teacher participation usually or always. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The results indicated relatively high agreement among the three groups 
regarding the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to become 
involved in tliis decision. 

Item Three 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining qualifications for applicants for admimstrative 
staff positions (other than that of superintendent) ? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted beween Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers, between AFT and NEA affiliate offi- 
cers, and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 le’^^l. 
Although NEA affiliate officers preferred greater teacher involvement in this 
decision than did the Administration, AFT affiliate officers desired greater 
teacher participation than did either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was little agreement among the three groups regarding the method 
teachers should use to be involved in this decision. Rankings regarmng 
method were: Administration-None, AFT and NEA affiliate officers-Col- 
lective Negotiations. 

Item Seven 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
invloved in determining the basis and levels of the salary schedule? 
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Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT officers at the .01 level. Although Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers were in agreement that teachers should usually be in- 
volved in these decisions, AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher involvement 
at the always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was high agreement among the three groups concerning the method 
(collective negotiations) that teachers should use to become involved in these 
decisions. 

Item Eleven 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining qualifications for applicants for the position of 
superintendent? 

Significant differences were no^ed between Administration and NEA affili- 
ate officers at the .05 level; betwt -n NEA affiliate officers and AFT affiliate of- 
ficers at the .01 level; and betv/een Administration and AFT affiliate officers 
at the .01 level. Although NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should be in- 
volved in these decisions to a greater extent than did the Administration, 
AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher participation than did either 
of the other groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was little agreement among the three groups regarding the method 
teachers should use to be involved in the decision. Rankings regarding 
method wereJ Administration — ^None, AFT and NEA affiliate officers Col- 
lective Negotiations. 

Item Fifteen 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining sick leave practices? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers. NEA affiliate officers preferred greater 
teacher participation in these decisions than did the Administration or AFT 
affiliate officers. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings suggest little agreement among the three groups regarding 
the method teachers should use to be involved in this decision. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration— Informal Teacher-Administrator 
Contacts and NEA and AFT affiliate officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Sixteen 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining terms of contracts? 
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Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between NEA 
affiliate officers and AFT affiliate officers at the .05 level and between Admin- 
istration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Although Administration 
and NEA affiliate officers agreed that teachers should usually be involved in 
these decisions, AFT affiliate officers desired teacher participation at the al- 
ways level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings suggest little agreement among the three groups regarding 
the method teachers should use to be involved in this decision. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration — Informal Teacher-Administrator 
Contacts, and NEA and AFT affiliate officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Seventeen 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-malung, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining participation in public relation activities? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers at the .05 level. Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should usually be involved in these 
decisions whereas AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher involvement at the 
always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was high agreement among the three groups regarding the method 
(informal teacher-administrator contacts) teachers should use to be involved 
in this decision. 

Item Twenty 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the procedures for supervision of the instructional 
staff? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .05 level and between Adminis- 
tration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Although NEA affiliate offi- 
cers preferred greater involvement in these decisions than did the Adminis- 
tration, AFT affiliate officers desired greater teacher participation than did 
either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The low significance of the findings indicated that some members of the 
groups did not agree on the method teachers should use to be involved in 
these decisions. Rankings regarding method were: Administration-Informal 
Teacher- Administrator Contacts, and AFT and NEA affiliate officers-Collec- 
tive Negotiations. 

Item Twenty-Three 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
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involved in detennining the promotion and retention of instructional per- 
sonnel? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .01 level; between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers at the .05 level; and between Administration and AFT 
affiliate officers at the .01 level. Although NEA affiliate officers believed teach- 
ers should be involved in these decisions to a greater extent than did the Ad- 
ministration, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher participation 
than did either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The members of the groups did not agree on the method teachers should 
use to be involved in this decision. Rankings regarding method were: Admin- 
istration — Informal Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and AFT and NEA af- 
filiate officers— Collective Negotiations. 

Item Twenty-Four 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in planning the budget? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between NEA 
affiliate officers and AFT affiliate officers at the .05 level and between Admin- 
istration and AFT affiliate officers at the same level. Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers agreed that teachers should usually be involved in these 
decisions; however, AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher participation ap- 
proaching the always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings indicated considerable agreement among the three groups re- 
garding the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to become 
involved in these decisions. 

Item Twenty-Five 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teacher? and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in selecting and recommending instructional personnel? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences, at the .01 level, were 
noted between Administration and NEA affiliate officers, between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers, and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers. 
NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should be involved in this decision to 
a greater extent than did the Administration; however, AFT affiliate officers 
preferred greater teacher participation than did either of the other two 
groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings showed little agreement among the three groups regarding 
the method teachers should use to be involved in these decisions. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration and NEA affiliate officers— Informal 
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Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate officers Collective Nego- 
tiations. 

Item Twenty-Six 

With regard to school district policy formulation and dedsion-m along, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives e 
involved in determining the size of the administrative staff? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences, at the .01 leveh were 
noted between Administration and NEA affiliate officers, between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers, and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers. 
Although NEA affiliate officers desired greater teacher participation m these 
decisions than did the Administration, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater 
teacher involvement than either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was little agreement among the three groups regarding the method 
teachers should use to become involved in these decisions. Rankings regard- 
ing method were: Administration— None, NEA affiliate officers--Informal 
Teach pr- A dmin istrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate officers— Collective Nego- 
tiations. 

Item Twenty-Seven 

■^ith regard to school district policy formulation and dedsion-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining extra duties for teachers? 

Significant differences xvere noted between Administration and NEA affili- 
ate officers at the .01 level, between NEA and AFT affiliate officers at the .05 
level, and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. 
NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should be involved in these decisions 
to a greater extent than did the Administration; however, AFT affiliate offi- 
cers preferred greater teacher participation than did either of the other two 

groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

No agreement was reached on the method that teachers should use to be- 
come involved in the decision-making process regarding this issue. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration — Informal Teacher- Administrator 
Contacts, and AFT and NEA affiliate officers Collective Negotiations. 

Item Twenty-Eight 

With regard to school district policy formulation and dedsion-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the responsibilities of the administrative staff? 

Significant differences, at the .01 level, were noted between Administration 
and NEA affiliate officers, between NEA and AFT affiliate officers, and be- 
tween Administration and AFT affiliate officers. Although NEA affliate offi- 
cers desired greater teacher participation in these decisions than did the Ad- 
ministration, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher involvement 
than either of the other two groups. 
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What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Little agreement was noted among the three groups regarding the method 
teachers should use to be involved in these decisions. Rankings regarding 
method were: Administration — None, NEA affiliate officers — Informal 

Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate officers-Collective Nego- 
tiations. 

Item Twenty-Nine 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining compensation for extra duties? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .05 level, between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level, and between Administration and AFT 
affiliate officers at the .01 level. NEA affiliate officers believed teachers should 
be involved in these decisions to a greater extent than did the Administra- 
tion; however, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher participation 
than did either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was disagreement noted regarding this item. Rankings regarding 
method were: Administration— Informal Teacher-Administrator Contacts, 
and AFT and NEA affiliate officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Thirty-One 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in planning the building program? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers agreed that teachers should be involved occasionally to 
usually in these decisions while AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher par- 
ticipation at the usually to always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

TherJe was very little agreement as to the means that teachers should use to 
obtain this goal. Rankings regarding method were: Administration and NEA 
affiliate officers-Informal Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate 
officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Thirty-Two 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining building maintenance practices? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between NEA 
and AFT affiliate officers at the .05 level and between Administration and 
AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Administration and NEA affiliate officers 
agreed that teachers should occasionally be involved in these decisions; how- 
ever, AFT affiliate officers desired teacher participation at the usually level. 
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What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Considerable agreement was noted among the three groups regarding the 
method (informal teacher-administrator contacts) teachers should use to be 
involved in these decisions. 

Item Thirty-Three 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-makingt to 

what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 

involved in determining district pay procedures? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference, at the .01 level, was 
noted between Administration and AFT affiliate officers. Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers agreed that teachers should usually be involved in these 
decisions whereas AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher participation near 
the always position. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was relatively high agreement among the three groups concerning 
the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to become involved 
in these decisions. 

Item Thirty-Four 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in setting standards for substitute teachers? 

Statistical Interpretation. The findings indicated a signigficant difference 
among the three groups at the .05 level of confidence. Significant differences, 
at the .05 level, were noted between both teacher groups and Administration. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

There was an indication of a relatively high agreement among the three 
groups regarding the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to 
be involved in these decisions. 

Item Thirty-Five 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in assigning teachers? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .05 level, between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level, and between Administration and AFT 
affiliate officers at the .01 level. Although NEA affiliate officers believed teach- 
ers should be involved in this decision to greater an extent than did the Ad- 
ministration, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher participation 
than did either of the other two groups. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Minimal agreement regarding the method to be used to obtain this goal 
was found in the responses to Item Thirty-Five. Rankings regarding method 
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were: Administration— Informal Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and NEA 
and AFT affiliate officers— Collective Negotiations. 

Item Thirty-Six 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in selecting and recommending administrative personnel? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers at the .05 level, between NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level, and between Administration and AFT 
affiliate officers at the .01 level. In the opinion of Administration, teachers 
should be involved never to occasionally; NEA affiliate officers were of the 
opinion that teachers should be involved occasionally; and AFT affiliate of- 
ficers believed that teachers should participate usually to always in these de- 
cisions. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Little agreement was noted among the three groups regarding the method 
teachers should use to be involved in these decisions. Rankings regarding 
method were: Administration— None, NEA affiliate officers— Informal 
Teacher- Administrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate officers— Collective Nego- 
tiations. 

Item Thirty-Seven 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the kind and size of summer program? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings indicated considerable agreement among the three groups 
regarding the method (informal teacher-administrator contacts) teachers 
should use to be involved in these decisions. 

Item Thirty-Eight 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining resignation procedures? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted between Ad- 
ministration and AFT affiliate officers at the .01 level. Administration fa- 
vored teacher involvement occasionally while AFT affiliate officers preferred 
teacher participation usually to always in these decisions. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Responses to Item Thirty-Eight indicated minimal agreement as to the 
method that should be used. Rankings regarding method were: Administra- 
tion-Informal Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and NEA and AFT affiliate 
officers— Collective Negotiations. 
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Item Thirty-Nine 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the kind of instructional program? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between the 
Administration and both teacher groups at the .05 level. Administratum fa- 
vored teacher involvement in these decisions usually and the teachers officers 
preferred teacher participation near the always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Again, little agreement was found as to method to be employed. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration — Informal Teacher- Administrator 
Contacts, and AFT and NEA affiliate officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Forty 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining professional leave practices? 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between the 
Administration and both teacher groups at the .01 level. Administration be- 
lieved teachers should usually be involved in these decisions; however, the 
teachers’ officers preferred teacher participation near the always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings suggest relatively high agreement among the three groups re- 
garding the method (collective negotiations) teachers should use to become 
involved in these decisions. 

Item Forty-One 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining length, content, and number of instructional staff 
meetings? 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference, at the .01 level, was 
noted between Administration and AFT affiliate officers. It was the opinion 
of the Administration that teachers should be involved in these decisions oc- 
casionally to usually while AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher participa- 
tion at the usually or always level. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The results suggest relatively high agreement among the three groups re- 
garding the method (informal teacher-administrator contacts) teachers should 
use to become involved in these decisions. 

Item Forty-Two 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the promotion and retention of administrative 
personnel (other than superintendent) ? 
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Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted between Ad- 
ministration and both teacher groups at the .01 level. Administration be- 
lieved teachers should be involved never or occasionally in these decisions; 
however, the teachers’ officers favored teacher participation usually or always. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings indicated little agreement among the three ^oups regarding 
the method teachers should use to be involved in these decisions. Rankings 
regarding method were: Administration— None, and NEA and AFT affiliate 
officers-Collective Negotiations. 

Item Forty-Three 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-making, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining the auxiliary services offered by the school? 

Statistical Interpretation. The findings indicated a significant difference 
among the three groups at the .01 level of confidence. Significant differences, 
at the .01 level, were noted between NEA and AFT affiliate officers and be- 
tween Administration and AFT affiliate officers. Administration and NEA 
affiliate officers agreed that teachers should be involved occasionally or usu- 
ally, while AFT affiliate officers favored teacher participation usually or al- 
ways in these decisions. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

The findings suggest a high level of agreement among the three groups re- 
garding the method (informal teacher-administrator contacts) teachers 
should use to become involved in these decisions. 

Item Forty-Four 

With regard to school district policy formulation and decision-maldng, to 
what degree should teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives be 
involved in determining financial needs and expenditure plans (other than 
salaries) ? 

Significant differences, at the .01 level, were noted between NEA and AFT 
affiliate officers and between Administration and AFT affiliate officers. Ad- 
ministration and NEA affiliate officers agreed that teachers should be in- 
volved occasionally or usually; however, AFT affiliate officers favored teacher 
participation usually or always in these decisions. 

What method should teacher organizations employ to obtain this goal? 

Findings indicated little agreement among the three groups regarding the 
method teachers should use to be involved in these decisions. Rankings re- 
garding method were; Administration and NEA affiliate officers-Informal 
Teacher-Administrator Contacts, and AFT affiliate officers-Collective Nego- 
tiations. 

Summary of Part T wo 

Thirty (30) items indicated a significant difference among the three groups. 
Fourteen (14) items indicated no significant difference among the groups. 
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Summary of Part Three 

Twenty-three (23) items indicated significant agreement among the three 
groups. 

Twenty-one (21) items indicated significant disagreement among the 
groups. 

Comparison of Parts One and T wo 
of the (Questionnaire 

This section presents an interpretation of the data as obtained from Table 
3. The purpose of this statistical analysis was to discern whether or not there 
was a significant diffrence between a group’s responses regarding the impor- 
tance of a district policy and the degree to which teachers should be involved 
in these decisions. Responses indicated a significant difference for the follow- 
ing questionnaire items. 

Item Two 

Qualifications for applicants for instructional staff positions. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups believed 
the policies to be very important; however, in their opinion teachers should 
be involved only occasionally or usually in these decisions. AFT officers’ re- 
sponses pointed out high importance and teacher involvement. 

Item Three 

Qualifications for applicants for administrative staff positions. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were indicated in the re- 
sponses of all three groups. Although all agreed that policies for this purpose 
were very important, they believed teachers should be involved as follows: 
Administration, occasionally; NEA affiliate officers, occasionally; and AFT 
officers, usually. 

Item Four 

Practices of pupil control. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of AFT affiliate officers. All three groups agreed that policies for this 
purpose were important; however, AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher in- 
volvement in a higher level than did either of the other two groups. 

Item Five 

School Calendar. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both were of the opin- 
ion that policies for this purpose were not too important; however, in their 
opinion teachers should usually be involved in these decisions. 

Item Nine 

District insurance programs for teachers. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
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sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both were of the opin- 
ion that policies for this purpose were not too important; however, they felt 
teachers should always be involved in these decisions. AFT officers responses 
pointed out high importance and teacher involvement. 

Item Ten 

Orientation procedures for the instructional staff. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of A dmi nistration and AFX affiliate officers. Both were of the opin- 
ion that policies for this purpose were not too important; however, both 
groups agreed that teachers should always be involved in these decisions. 

Item Eleven 

Qualifications for applicants for the position of superintendent. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups believed 
the policy to be important; however, in their opinion teachers should be in- 
volved only occasionally in these decisions. 

Item Twelve 

In-service procedures. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration. In the opinion of this group, policies for this pur- 
pose were not too important but teachers should be involved in these de- 
cisions to a high degree. 

Item Thirteen 

Selection of instructional materials. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and AFX affiliate officers. Both indicated that pol- 
icies for this purpose were not too important; however, both preferred 
teacher involvement at a high degree. 

Item Sixteen 

Terms of contracts. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups believed 
the policy to be very important; however, in their opinion teachep should 
be involved only usually in these decisions. AFX officers responses indicated 
high importance and teacher involvement. 

Item Eighteen 

Student graduation requirements. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration. In the opinion of this group policies for this pur- 
pose were important but teachers should be involved in the decisions at a de- 
gree below that of the policy’s importance. 
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Item Nineteen 

Standards for Student dress and Conduct. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration. In the opinion of this group, policies for this pur- 
pose were not too important; however, they felt teachers should usually be 
involved in these decisions. 

Item Twenty-Two 

Grade reporting practices. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of AFT affiliate officers. All three groups agreed that policies for this 
purpose were im portant; however, AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher in- 
volvement to a greater degree than did either of the other two groups. 

Item Twenty-Three 

Promotion and retention of instructional personnel. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was indicated in the re- 
sponses of Administration. This group believed that policies for this purpose 
were important but teachers should be involved in these decisions only oc- 
casionally. Both teacher groups favored participation of teachers in these de- 
cisions to a greater degree than did Administration. 

Item Twenty-Five 

Selection and recommendation of instructional presonnel. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Although both groups 
believed the policy to be important, they favored teacher involvement in 
these decisions only occasionally or usually. AFT officers’ responses pointed 
out high importance and teacher involvement. 

Item Twenty-Six 

Size of the administrative staff. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups believed 
this policy to be important; however, they favored teacher participation in 
these decisions never or occasionally. AFT responses indicated high impor- 
tance and teacher involvement regarding this policy. 

Item Twenty-Eight 

Responsibilities of the administrative staff. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups agreed that 
the policy was important; however. Administration favored teacher involve- 
ment in these decisions never or occasionally while NEA affiliate officers de- 
sired teacher participation only occasionally. AFT affiliate officers were in 
agreement regarding policy importance but preferred teacher involvement 
usually or always. 
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Item Thirty 

Non professional outside employment practices for teachers. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of AFT affiliate officers. All three groups agreed that policies for this 
purpose were important; however, AFT affiliate officers preferred teacher in- 
volvement in these decisions to a greater degree than did either of the other 
two groups. 

Item Thirty-Five 

Assignment of teachers. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups agreed that 
the policy was important; however, Administration favored teacher involve- 
ment in these decisions never or occasionally while NEA affiliate officers de- 
sired teacher participation occasionally or usually. AFT affiliate officers were 
in agreement regarding policy importance but preferred teacher involvement 
usually or always. 

Item Thirty-Six 

Selection and recommendation of administrative personnel. 

Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups agreed that 
the policies were important; however. Administration favored teacher in- 
volvement in these decisions never or occasionally while NEA affiliate officers 
desired teacher participation only occasionally. AFT affiliate officers were in 
agreement regarding policy importance but preferred teacher involvement 
usually or always. 

Item Forty 

Professional leave practices. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was noted in the re- 
sponses of Administration. All three groups agreed that policies for this pur- 
pose were important; however, AFT and NEA affiliate officers favored 
teacher involvement to a greater degree than did Administration. 

Item Forty-One 

Length, content, and number of instructional staff meetings. 

Statistical Interpretation. A significant difference was indicated in the re- 
sponses of Administration. This group believed that policies for this purpose 
were not too important; however, they believed teachers should usually be 
involved in these decisions. 

Item Forty-Two 

Promotion and retention of administrative personnel (other than super- 
intendent) . 

1 Statistical Interpretation. Significant differences were noted in the re- 

I sponses of Administration and NEA affiliate officers. Both groups agreed that 

' the policy was important; however. Administration favored teacher involve- 
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ment in these decisions never or occasionally while NEA affiliate officers de- 
sired teacher participation only occasionally. AFT affiliate officers were m 
agreement regarding policy importance but preferred teacher involvement 

usually or always. 

Compilation for Comparison of 
Questionnaire Parts One and Two 

Responses indicated that Administration had significant difiEereimes for 21 
of the items, NEA affiliate officers for 12 of the items, and AFT affiliate offi- 
cers for 8 of the items. 

1. Tohn T. Seaberg, Jr. “Analysis of the Conflict Between School Administration and 
NEA and AFT affiliates in New Mexico” (Unpublished Ed. D. disseratation. College of 
Education, University of New Mexico, 1967). 

2. /6id., 115-174. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to interpret the findings in 
terms of their implications for the educational enterprise. Implications are 
made in relation to the extent of the study’s sample; therefore, inferences 
are probably applicable to areas of the United States which are not heavily 
industrialized and not proximate to strongly unionized organizations. In 
some instances selected sources from the literature were utilized to point out 
these implications. The questionnaire’s five broad areas of school district 
policy formulation were used to structure this discussion. 

Collective Bargaining Versus 
Professional Negotiation 

To help elucidate the implications for education regarding collective bar- 
gaining and professional negotiation, it should be noted that collective bar- 
gaining versus professional negotiations is not a real issue. Negotiation is 
considered to be a particular form or part of the more basic bargaining 
process. Before negotiating, one must be in a position to bargain.^ This at- 
titude was amplified by Hipp who stated. In my book any work stoppage, 
legal or illegal, is a strike. A strike is a sanction and an extreme sanction is a 
strike.”^ It seemed that both teacher groups play organizational semantics- 
pretend to have opposite views, but make similar statements and undertake 

similar activities. r • i 

There are many similarities between an NEA Level IIU professional 
negotiation agreement and an AFT collective bargaining agreement. Both 
establish provision for exclusive recognition, private meetings between the 
local association and administration, and procedures to be followed in the 
event of impasse.'* In addition both groups list as negotiable similar items.® 
Salient areas of disagreenient between the two organizations are inclusion of 
administrators in their membership and the regulatory agency used in the 
event of impasse. The AFT excludes administrative personnel from mem- 
bership whereas the NEA favors inclusions of administrators in their local 
unit. To resolve disagreements between administration and teachers, the 
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NEA prefers that the regulating agency be an “educational channel" while 
the AFT supports regulation by state lalDor relations agencies.® 

Implications 

According to the findings of the study there is little disagreement in many 
instances between the two teacher organizations regarding the importance 
of an issue, the degree of teacher participation in the decision, and the 
method which should be used to accomplish teacher involvement. Why, then, 
cannot these organizations join forces to accomplish common goals— es- 
pecially if the coalition results in a better educational enterprise? 

The NEA might do well to cease the pretense of educational perpetuation 
and admit that it is a militant teacher organization whose basic interest is 
teacher welfare. 

Instruction and Curriculum 

Responses to items 8, 13, 37, 39, and 43 indicated general agreement be- 
tween the teacher groups concerning the importance of policy, degree of 
teacher involvement, and the method teachers and/or their local affiliate 
representatives should use to be involved in these decisions. Minimal con- 
flict was pointed out between administration and the NEA and AFT 
affiliate officers regarding the same areas. 

Implications 

Such a finding is in agreement with Wildman who suggests that an aspect 
of the school employment relationship which has little or no useful analogy 
in blue collar collective bargaining is that related to the professional aspects 
of teaching such as the consideration of curriculum and methodology."^ The 
method preferred for teacher involvement was either informal teacher- 
administrator contacts or collective negotiations. 

Pupil Personnel 

Responses to items 4, 18, 19, and 22 indicated general agreement among 
the three groups concerning importance of policy, degree of teacher involve- 
ment, and the method teachers and/or their local affiliate representatives 
should use to be involved in these decisions. The method preferred by all 
three groups for teacher involvement in these policies was informal teacher- 
administrator contacts. 

Implications 

Policies related to pupil personnel are determined by informal adminis- 
trator-teacher contacts and are not entered in collective negotiation agree- 
ments. 

Teachers and Administration seemed interested, primarily, in their own 
welfare and were content to resolve pupil personnel issues on an informal 
basis. Insofar as students accept the school regulations and programs, they 
are rewarded. If they desire innovation of services or unestablished considera- 
tions, they are viewed as trouble makers. 

Pupil personnel, per se, is not a major issue of the NEA.® Although pupil 
personnel is an issue of the AFT,® it apparently is not assigned the import- 
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ance of teacher welfare. This attitude is untenable if the basic function of 
schools is considered to be preparing students to become contributing mem- 
bers of the social system. Such an attitude becomes even more alarming when 
minority groups are considered. 

As pointed out by Ulibarri, teachers fail to discern most of the socio-cul- 
tural differences that impinge on the education of the children from varying 
ethnic groups. Many teachers do not understand the concepts of socio- 
cultural considerations for the education of minority children or are unable 
to analyze the situations in terms of the concepts.^® Study responses indicated 
the same may be said of Administration. 

Student personnel policies must be incorporated into collective negotia- 
tion agreements to help insure that all students receive the educational 
preparation which will enable them to develop their unique abilities and 
become contributing societal members. 

Professional Staff Personnel— T eachers 

In order to make a more meaningful presentation, this policy area was 
divided into two sections — teachers and administration. The discussion con- 
cerning teachers consisted primarily of items 2, 6, 20, 23, 25, and 35 for 
which the statistical analysis is reported in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

There was general agreement among the three groups regarding the im- 
portance of these policies. Mean responses indicated that all believed them 
to be near the very important (4) level. 

With regard to school district policies concerning the qualification, selec- 
tion, supervision, promotion, retention, and recommendation of instructional 
personnel, a great deal of conflict was indicated within the educational enter- 
prise. Mean responses indicated that both teacher groups desired to partici- 
pate in these decisions to a much greater degree than Administration be- 
lieved they should. Generally, AFT affiliate officers preferred a greater degree 
of teacher participation in the decisions than did affiliate officers of the NEA. 
In addition, the response standard deviations for the AFT officers were 
smaller than those of the other two groups. 

Considerable conflict was also noted regarding the method teachers should 
use to be involved in professional staff decisions. For the Most part. Admin- 
istration preferred informal teacher-administrator contacts whereas NEA 
and AFT affiliate officers desired collective negotiation procedures. 

Implications 

Teachers are often criticized because they do not police their own ranks. 
They have traditionally preferred substitution of the principle of seniority 
to any system of relating rewards to qualitative assessment of performance.^*^ 
Responses to the questionnaire pointed out that AFT and NEA affiliate 
officers desired a voice in qualifying, selecting, supervising, promoting, re- 
taining, and recommending the instructional staff. Responses of Administra- 
tion, on the other hand, indicated continued control of these decisions 
through little or no teacher participation and informal teacher-administrator 
contacts as the method of involvement. Teachers cannot police their own 
ranks if the opportunity to participate in professional staff decisions is un- 
available or unattainable. 
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The smaller response standard deviations of the AFT affiliate officers sug- 
gest greater homogeneity and cohesiveness for this group than for NEA 
affiliate officers. Also, the AFT group had fewer items on which a si^ificant 
difference was noted when Parts One and Two of the questionnaire were 
compared. F ratios indicated greater conflict between AFT aMiate officers 
and Administration than between NEA affiliate officers and Administration 
Concerning instructional staff decisions, active conflict between AFi 
affiliate officers and Administration seem to be arriving on the scene. No 
hostile employee reaction will tend to be taken until cohesive groups are 
formed.”i2 This implication is further supported by Stotland who contends 
that “the expression of direct, overt hostility to a threatening power figure 
tends to occur more frequently when individuals belong to supportive peer 

groups.”^® * , . . . r A 

Since teachers preferred collective negotiations and Administration favore 

informal teacher-administrator contacts as the methods teachers should use 
to become involved in professional staff decisions, implications for the 
preparation of school administrators and the role of the superintendent in 

and during negotiations were discerned. r n • 

Preparation programs for school administrators in the area of collective 
negotiation will not be realistic until some reasonable consensus is devel(yed 
to help resolve the dilemma of the superintendent.^^ The superintendent 
should not be the school board’s representative in bargaining sessions with 
teachers. He can be a consultant or advisor to the board and can work 
closely with the representative he assigns to deal directly with the teachers. 
The person appointed as the board’s representative should be one of the 
other administrators-the personnel director, for example. The superin- 
tendent cannot be a tough labor boss during negotiations and then assume 
the role of instructional leader when not representing the board at the con- 
ference table.^® , . 11 u 1 

Such a situation suggests additional implications for small schools^ not 

having a large central office administrative staflE. In smaller schools, either 
the superintendent must assume the dual role, or a representative for ad- 
ministration from outside the organization employed. This furAer suggests 
the need for special personnel with a behavioral science orientation to 
school administration and sophistication in the area of collective negotia- 
tions. Small schools may well need to form cooperatives and employ an 
individual possessing such a preparation to represent Administration during 
collective negotiation conferences. 

Professional Staff Personnel— Administration 

The discussion concerning Administration consisted primarily of analyz- 
ing items 3, 11, 26, 38, 36, and 42. A statistical analysis for these items is 

reported in Tables 1, 2, and 3. . u • 

Little disagreement was noted among the groups concerning the im- 
portance of these policies. 

Responses to items regarding the qualifications, size, responsibilities, selec- 
tion, retention, promotion, and recommendation of the administrative staflE 
indicated serious conflict within the educational enerprise. Mean responses 
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indicated that both teacher groups desired to participate in these decisions 
to a much greater degree than Administration believed they should. In all 
cases, AFT affiliate officers preferred greater teacher involvement than did 
affiliate officers of the NEA. It was between affiliate officers of the AFT and 
Administration that highly significant F ratios were noted. This indicated 
serious conflict, within the educational enterprise, between these two groups. 

Serious conflict was also noted regarding the method teachers should use 
to be involved in decisions concerning the qualifications, selection, retention, 
promotion, and recommendation of the administrative staff. Administration 
felt teachers should not be involved in these decisions whereas NEA and 
AFT affiliate officers preferred collective negotiation procedures as the 
method of teacher participation. 

Implications 

Administration strongly believes that teachers should not be involved in 
decisions regarding the administrative staff. If teacher organizations are suc- 
cessful in winning local collective negotiation agreements, they could use 
policies related to administrative staff personnel at the bargaining table to 
win greater teacher participation in professional staff decisions. Teachers 
might then operationalize policing of their ranks by electing colleagues, 
whose competence is accepted by their peers, to participate in district 
decisions concerning the instructional staff. 

Responses of the teacher groups indicated an inconsistency in their values. 
“Teachers in general express their restiveness about the competence of 
administrators to exercise supervisory authority.”^® However, their responses 
to items 36 and 42 indicated they felt teachers were qualified to be involved 
with selecting, recommending, promoting, and retaining administrative 
personnel. 

In some cases Administration believed district policies to be very im- 
portant and preferred little teacher participation, in otlier instances their 
opinions were reversed — the policies were viewed as relatively unimportant 
and they believed teachers should always participate. This suggests pacifica- 
tion of teachers with school district trivia while Administration controls the 
important decisions of the educational enterprise. It has been suggested that 
the board and the superintendent are partners in the management of the 
enterprise.^"^ Most superintendents influence policy and most boards take 
some hand in administration.^® 



School Plant 

The discussion concerning school plant policies was taken ffom responses 
to items 14, 31, and 32. 

Although considerable agreement was noted regarding the importance of 
school plant policies, a conflict was discerned among the groups concerning 
the evaluation of existing buildings and facilities provided for instructional 
programs. Mean responses indicated that both teacher groups believed 
policies for this purpose to be more important than did Administration. 

Administration and NEA affiliate officers agreed regarding the degree to 
which teachers should be involved in planning the building program and 
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determining bxiilding maintenance practices. AFT affiliate officers, however, 
preferred that teachers have a greater voice in these decisions. 

Considerable conflict was also noted regarding the method teachers should 
use to be involved in school plant decisions. Generally, Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers preferred informal teacher-administration contacts 
while affiliate officers of the AFT favored collective negotiation procedures. 

Implications 

Teachers view school plant decisions as conditions of employment and 
desire to teach in the best possible physical facilities. In addition it seemed 
that teachers tend to view the school plant in terms of curriculum whereas 
Administration views it in terms of physical plant— an appropriate square 
footage for X classrooms, Y teachers and Z students. Conflict among the 
groups regarding school plant decisions was another indication that greater 
conflict existed between AFT affiliate officers and Administration than be- 
tween officers of NEA affiliates and Administration. 

District Finance and Business Management 

Items 7, 16, 24, 29, 30, 33, and 44 were utilized for the presentation con- 
cerning district finance and business management. A statistical analysis for 
these items is presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

Generally, NEA affiliate officers were in agreement with Administration 
concerning the degree to which teachers should be involved in district 
finance and business management decisions. Conflict within the educational 
enterprise was noted between AFT affiliate officers and members of the other 
two groups. AFT representatives believed teachers and/or their local affiliate 
officers should always be involved concerning district finance procedures. 

Considerable conflict was also noted regarding the method teachers should 
use to be involved in district finance decisions. In most instances Administra- 
tion preferred informal teacher-administrator contacts whereas teacher affili- 
ate officers favored collective negotiations or strikes and sanctions. 

Implications 

Teachers desire status in the community, a respectable standard of living, 
and an opportunity to shape career plans— money is essential if these desires 
are to be realized. 

Teachers want greater economic rewards for their services. They want the 
higher social status and prestige which come with higher salary and the 
rights to seek the most favorable conditions of work.i® 

In states where the majority of the support for local schools is appropriated 
by the state legislature, the local school administration occupies a precarious 
position. Since many agencies must be supported by the state’s income, 
education is only one of many organizations competing for state monies. 
In addition, the minimal local support levey is goverened by statute. Ad- 
ministration’s dilemma is financing the on-going organization while satisfy- 
ing the salary demands of the professional staff. 

During legislative sessions NEA and AFT affiliate representatives and 
Administration present separate educational program and financial pro- 
posals. Each organization then works assiduously for approval of its proposals 
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and violently opposes the recommendations of the other educational groups. 
The legislature seizes this opportunity to astutely maneuver these factions 
into an intra-educational battle while they allocate funds as they please with 
minimal effective pressure and few constructive recommendations from 
cduc^tiori^l forces 

If Administration and NEA and AFT affiliates truly desire to improve 
education in states which finance the major portion of local education, they 
must join forces to present a united coalition during appropriation sessions. 
In addition they must vigorously support joint proposals for increasing edu- 
cational financial support and improving the educational enterprise. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 

The statistical treatment of the data seemed to justify the following 
conclusions. 

There is no significant difference among the three groups-local school 
administration, local NEA affiliate officers, and local AFT affiliate officers 
regarding the areas of importance of policy formulation and decision- 
making. 

Significant differences however, were noted between the groups regarding 
the importance of policies: 

1. To determine teacher work load. 

5. To determine the school calendar. 

12. To determine in-service procedures. 

13. To select instructional materials. 

14. To evaluate existing buildings and facilities provided for instruc- 
tional programs. 

17. To determine participation in public relation activities. 

24. To plan the budget. 

26. To determine the size of the administrative staff. 

27. To determine extra duties for teachers. 

29. To determine compensation for extra duties. 

37. To determine the kind and size of summer program. 

41, To determine length, content, and number of instructional staff 
meetings. 

43. To determine the auxiliary services offered by the school. 

For the most part the teacher organizations were in agreement the 
significant differences occurred between Administration and AFT and NEA 
affiliate officers. 

Significant difference were found among the three groups-local school 
administration, local NEA affiliate officers, and local AFT affiliate officers- 
regarding the areas in which teachers should be involved in policy formula- 
tion and decision-making. 

However, no significant differences were noted among the groups regarding 
the degree to which teachers should be involved: 

4. In determining practices of pupil control. 
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5. In determining the school calendar. 

6. In determining the duties of instructional staff members. 

8. In determining curriculum content. 

9. In determining district insurance programs for teachers. 

10. In determining orientation procedures for the instructional staff. 

12. In determining in-service procedures. 

13. In selecting instructional materials. 

14. In evaluating existing buildings and facilities provided for instruc- 
tional programs. 

18. In determining student graduation requirements. 

19. In determining standards for student dress and conduct. 

21. In determining public relation activities. 

22. In determining grade reporting practices. 

30. In determining non professional outside employment practices for 
teach'?rs. 

A mixed reaction was noted in the comparison of Administration and 
NEA affiliate officers and NEA and AFT affiliate officers. In each case, signifi- 
cate differences were noted for approximately fifty per cent of the items in 
Part Two of the questionnaire. The strongest differences occured when com- 
paring Administration and AFT affiliate officers. A significant difference 
between these two groups was noted for approximately seventy per cent of 
the items for Part Two. 

There was a mixed reaction among the three groups— local school admin- 
istration, local NEA affiliate officers, and local AFT affiliate officers— regard- 
ing the methods teachers should employ to obtain their goals. 

The groups agreed and disagreed upon approximately fifty per cent of the 
Part Three items. There seemed to be a great deal of uncertainty within and 
among groups regarding the method teachers should employ to become 
involved in district formulation and decision-making. 

Recommendations 

1. The AFT and NEA affiliates should form a coalition and vigorously 
support local issues which would improve the educational enterprise. 

2. Student personnel policies should be incorporated into collective nego- 
tiation agreements to help insure that all students receive the educational 
preparation which will enable them to develop their unique abilities and 
become contributing societal members. 

3. Institutions which prepare school administrators should utilize the 
behavioral science approach to school administration with a portion of the 
seminar instruction and field experiences devoted to collective negotiations. 

4. Small schools should form cooperatives and employ a person, with the 
preparation described in recommendation three, to represent Administration 
during collective negotiation conferences. It was assumed that teachers, 
through their NEA ad AFT affiliates, would have adequate representation. 

5. Teachers should be given the opportunity to police their own ranks by 
electing colleagues, whose competence is accepted by their peers, to partici- 
pate in qualifying, selecting, supervising, promoting, retaining, and recom- 
mending the local instructional staff. 
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6. In states which finance the major portion of local education, Administra- 
tion and NEA and AFT affiliate officers should join forces to present a united 
coalition during legislative appropriation sessions and vigorously support 
joint proposals to increase educational financial support and improve the 
state’s educational programs. 
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